MONARGHS    AND    POLITICIANS
might be compared to enthusiasm for a smartly turned out
four-in-hand in a street crowded with Austin Sevens, motor
coaches, motor-bicycles and other mechanically driven
vehicles, hooting and emitting exhaust. It is because every-
one has a vote that the Monarchy, not dependent on votes,
makes so great an appeal. Politicians must come at inter-
vals and humbly protest their benevolence and pmblic-
spiritedness, but the Monarch is under no such necessity;
politicians wear black, cany umbrellas, need money, bulge
their pockets with papers and crumple their collars with
energetic oratory, but the Monarch tides resplendent in a
golden carriage, and never will sit on any Board of Directors,
or have to endure being questioned by Miss Ellen Wilkin-
son; politicians, in relation to the People, are in the position
of a husband, easily intimidated, heard munching toast each
morning at breakfast and each evening letting out the cat
and bolting the front-door, but the Monarch is a lover, whose
visits are gratefully received, and whose absences need not
be accounted for. When, in his Christmas broadcast, King
George V said to his listeners: 'God bless you all,' they were
moved in a way that MacDonald's 'My Frrriends' did not
move them. The Bang's blessing, delivered in his deep,
harsh voice, brought him no evident advantage, but Mac-
Donald's friendship required recurrent General Elections
to stimulate it.
Popular esteem for the Monarchy, and the affection in
which King George V personally was held by his subjects,
were indicated by the enormous, and often spontaneous,
enthusiasm evinced when his Silver Jubilee was cele-
brated in 1935, The King and Queen made a series of
visits to various parts of London, and wherever they went
they were acclaimed; greeted more often with Tor He's a
Jolly Good Fellow' than with the National Anthem. Traffic
was suspended in streets leading to Trafalgar Square,
Piccadilly Circus, the Bank and Buckingham Palace, and
large crowds circulated,, gazing up at flood-lit buildings,
cheering whenever an occasion to cheer presented itself,
arid moving ceaselessly; as though in movement, without
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